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VERIZ~AS ET VARIETAS. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1830. 





Ve. ‘ 
THE READER: 
@ONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 


AN ANALYSIS, WITH OCCASIONAL ‘TRANSLATION, 
OF THE LUTRIN OF BOILEAU. 

Wes left the Dean in our last, convinced by his faithful Almoner 

that he ought not to do so mad a thing as go to church before he 

dined, even for the sake of putting down his rival the Chanter. 

Accordingly, 


He yields, he dines, but ever in a fret, 

The whistling mouthfuls burnt him as he eat. 

Poor Gillet groan’d, and issuing in his wrath, 

Sow’d grief and terror through th’ inferior cloth. 

On every side collect the gabbling train, 

As once the screaming armies of the crane, 

When upon Heemus, or on Strymon’s banks, 

The lofty Pigmy shewed his doubling ranks. 

They crowd, they enter. At the sudden scene 

Polite from table rose the softening Dean ; 

His hue returns, his voice is hke the lamb, 

The happy servants reproduce the han. 

The Dean himself, to let no duty pass 

That makes inferiors welcome, fills his glass ; 

Then swallows at a breath :—th’ example takes; 

With sudden void th’ astonished bottle aches. 
The dessert appearing, and the cloth being removed, the Dean 
addresses the party, and pathetically complains of the insolence of 
the Chanter. He asks them whether they will put up with it, and 


adds— 


“This very morn (I dream no tale my friends, 

Heav’n knows how to divulge unrighteous ends) 

My rival, keeping his intention close, 

Suddenly said the Benedicat vos! 

Yes, my dear friends (and at this tender note ? 

The speaker’s eyes with sweetness were afloat) 

With tiny own arms the man would cut my throat.” \ 
More he had said, but thrice essayed in vain ; 

His faltering words returned to him again. 


Sidrac, an old man, keeper of the wax-candles, who had seen 
four generations in the choir, and piques himself on his knowledge 
of cathedral customs, says he is in possession of a secret which 
shall decide the question. 


Right on the spot, where now the Chanter proud 
Sits on the left, and sings the psalm so loud, 
Where on the self-same row he shares thy fame, 
Was once a desk of a gigantic frame, 

A pulpit, rather, stretching round about, 

With mighty flanks, that shut the prospect out. 
Behind this vast, this all-involving shade, 

Men scarcely might discern the Chanter’s head ; 
While at his side, the Dean without disguise 

All radiant, sat at the receipt of eyes. 

But hell, which loves to spoil a proper show, 
(Whether o’ernight some hand prepar’d the blow, 
Or heav’n allowed it for the people’s crime) 
Down sent the desk one day in sermon time. 


This huge machine, which had been lying thrice ten winters in the 
chapel vault, the old man proposes shall be rescued from its disgraceful 
banishment, and suddenly placed where it was before. Should 
the Chanter endeavour to remove it, he advises recourse to be had 
'o the law; and the disturbances, he says, would give the Dean un 
portunity of having recourse to his benedictions, which he recom- 
weads him to deal about him heartily. 

I see thee now, on every side, bestow 

The sacred hit, by hundreds at a blow: 

The Chanter comes: no matter, Sir: instanter 
You face the man, and bless the very Chanter. 

The Dean and the rest are charmed by this advice. Three men, 
one of whom is a gallant Barber in the neighbourhood, are chosen 


on the spot, to go and get the Pulpit, or Reading-desk, and the 
party take their leave. 


Sole mus’d the Dean, his twittering eyelids clos’d ; 
Then thought of supper, sigh’d, lay down, and doz’d. 


CANTO II. 
Meantime the bird, whom first a barber hears, 
The talking monster made of mouths and ears, 
Who flying on all sides from tow’r to cot, 
Tells what she knows, and tells what she knows not, 
In short, the fleetest of announcers, Fame, 
Brought dreadful tidings to the barber’s dame,— 
News of lost loves and interrupted vows, 
Aud in a pulpit’s cause, a sleepless spouse. 
Struck to the heart with agony, she flies, 
Her hair all streaming, and with flaming eyes, 
And to the secret man, thus loudly cries. 


Here follows a parody of the remonstrating scene of Dido with 
FEneas. It is overdone for the occasion, and was more so in the 
first edition of the poem, though DryDen selected the omitted pas- 
sage as particularly good. Asa piece of exaggeration it was good, 
but on that account unfit for the verisimilitude of the mock-heroic : 
and there was no reason why the complainant should make such a 
noise for being left alone a single night. One of the passages 
retained is ludicrous. 

And wouldst thou, traitor, have beguiled me thus ? 

Could nor the secret vows that sanction’d us, 

Nor holier sanctions making me a bride, 

Nor a fond wife for ever at thy side, 

Quench this wild wish of running God knows where ? 

Ah! had at least some duteous task of hair 
Kept thee awake, some ardour, justly great, 
To get a wig up, or invent a téte, 

Haply the decent prospect of the gain 

Had made thine absence not so mere a pain. 

The Barber admits the merits of his spouse, but says he must go. 
The honour of assisting the church is too great to be neglected. 
Ile accordingly breaks away, and joining the two others (the Beadle 
and the Sexton), the gallant trio proceed upon their march for the 
chapel vault. It is now night-time, and the moon withdraws her 
light. Then follows a passage that has been much admired for the 
grandeur with which it begins, and the delicate satire of its 
painting :-— 

Discord beheld, and with enraptur’d eyes 

Shriek’d a delight which tore into the skies: 

The dark air, groaning with the dreadful blow, 

Rolls a deep thunder to the far Citeaux, 

Where midst fat Elves and Pleasures nonchalant, 

The soft Indulgence keeps her favourite haunt. 

Some, laughing, paint a monk’s cheek red as wine; 

Some in a corner feed an embonpoint ; 

Low bends Voluptuousness with Magd’len’s hair; 

And Sleep sheds poppies in the shape of prayer. 
The terrible voice of Discord puts an end to this pleasant scene in 
the monastery of Citeaux (the Cistercians). Indulgence awakes, and 
Night relates to her the new and extraordinary troubles that have 
arisen among the Clergy. The luxurious goddess weeps, and the 
poet takes occasion to introduce a very artful piece of flattery to 
Louis X1V (at that time in the height of his career) by making the 
very dcity of Indolence complain of him. Pore has observed some- 
where, that Bomrav’s genius flags when he turns courtier: but this 
is surely not the case. His admiration of power inspires him, 
The compliment paid by Indulgence to Louis is happily contrasted 
with a picture of some of the earlier kings of France. “ Fool” and 
“ Fat” are names which would have suited some of the latest. 

O Night, what hast thou said? What fiend on earth, 

What monster, fathers this prodigious birth ? 

Where are the golden times, when kings, who sat 

Illustrious with the names of Fool, and Fat, 

Still sat, and doz’d, and left the vulgar cares 





Of public government to counts and may’rs? __ 
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Their happy hours in softness slipt away, 

All night in boozing, and in bed all day. 

Only in spring, when cruel storms have done, 

And the new air is tender with the sun, 

Four gentle oxen, moving in a string, 

Paraded in his town the sluggard king. 

Oh times admir’d and mourn’d! Unpitying heav’n 

To Paris now a different Prince has giv’n, 

Restless, untir’d, who scornful of my charms, 

Keeps me awake with his eternal arms. 

No fire has summer, winter has no snow, 

But onward still his stormy trumpets blow. 

His very name strikes all my sons with dread : 

Twice would fair Peace have lull’d his laurell’d head, 

Twice, but in vain: a tasteless goddess she 

To one who daily clasps a Victory. 
Indulgence entreats Night to refuse her aid to the violations of the 
church’s repose, but is obliged by her somnolency to stop in the 
middle of the speech :— 

“ Let me at least”—Th’ exhausted goddess here 

Feels her words fade upon her own dim ear: 

Through all her frame the heavy languor crept, 

She sigh’d, then stretch’d, then closed her eyes, and slept. 
It is said, that the Duchess of Orleans (Henrietta of England, 
sister of Charles I]) was so struck with the original of this conclu- 
ding line— 

(Soupire, étend les bras, ferme l’eeil, et s’endort) 


that she beckoned to the poet one day in the Chapel of Versailles to 
come to her, and whispering in his ear, repeated it. 
was in reference to somebody who had gone to sleep, perhaps Boi- 
leau himself. 
CANTO III, 
Night proceeds on her journey to Paris, 
Montlhery by the way, takes an owl with her out of the old tower 


there, land drops it in the Reading-desk, which the three par- | 


tisans of the Dean are coming to bear away. 
tators on Boileau bursts into a transport of admiration at the 
mock-heroical perfection of the description of striking a light. It is 
certainly very complete and delicate. 


And now the champions, full of noise and wine, 
Pass the great square, arrive, deploy in line, 
And casting each on each a generous glance, 
Bold up the chapel’s awful steps advance. 
The platform carried, they awhile confer, 
Just where Ribou, that cautious bookseller, 
Keeps under twenty padlocks, in depot, 
The whole eternal copies of Haynaut. 
The prudent Sexton, studious to reveal 
Dark holes, here takes from out his pouch a steel ; 
_ Then strikes upon a flint. In many a spark 
Forth leaps the sprightly fire against the dark : 
The tinder feels the little lightning hit, 
The match provokes it, and a candle’s lit. 
The quivering star becomes their guiding ray, 
And sheds, for nine feet round, the blaze of day. 


The champions enter the church, pass the aisle’s “vast solitude 
I > > 


Probably it | 


and stopping at | 


One of the commen- | 


Sidrac tells them by what they have been put to flight, and shames 
them into return. 


Stung with the choler that succeeds to fear, 
The chiefs with lighted candle re-appear. 
Gone in, the bird comes out: a gallant laugh 
Pursues the champion with his wings of chaff. 
And now the Pulpit, carried at a heat, 

And borne aluft, obscures the Chanter’s seat ; 
Its gaping boards, with rusty nails in sight, 
Th’ officious hammer girds till they unite: 
The pealing blows the doubling benches own, 
The walls are mov’d, the hollow arches moan, 
And e’en the organ gives a godlike groan. 





Ah Chanter! hapless man! and where art thou, 
While thus the bays are fading from thy brow? 
Sleep holds thee fast, while thus with gibes and jeers 
Rises the sight shall fill thine orbs with tears. 

Oh had some lucky blow escap’d to tell 
Thy wond’ring ears of what this night befell, 
Sooner than suffer the prodigious plot, 
Thy martyr’s soul had burst upon the spot: 
Courted the mallet to oblige thine head, 
And died in honour’s very hardest bed. 





Alas! ’tis done; the imperious deed is done: 
What shades will darken thy tomorrow’s sun! 
Two closing taps proclaim the work approv’d, 
And the proud Pulpit stands, like Atlas unremov’d. 
(To be concluded. ) 


| 
| njutlepencichehtituadc 


Tue Oricinat, Rozinson Crvsor.—The indefatigable Dampier, 
| unused to any industry but that of pillaging the Spaniards in the 
South Seas, addressed himself to the merchants of Bristol so 
earnestly and repeatedly, flattering their hopes with the rich plunder 
to be obtained in the Spanish settlements, that he at length pre- 
| vailed upon them to fit out an expedition. They accordingly 
| equipped two stout ships for the purpose, the one of thirty, and the 
other of twenty-six guns, and with crews amounting jointly to 
321 men. Great care was taken in the choice of the officers, 
Captain Woodes Rogers was appointed to the command-in-chief; 
}and Dampier, whose character as a skilful seaman was still high, 
and whose circumstances were reduced, engaged himself as his 
pilot. Their voyage to the Pacific was prosperous; and _ they 
steered directly to that grand resort of privateers, the island of 
Juan Fernandez. But on approaching the island, they had cause 
to suspect that the Spaniards had established a garrison upon it, as 
a fire was distinctly seen during the night ; and accordingly a small 
| boat was sent to reconnoitre. As the boat drew near, a man was 
seen on the shore waving a white flag; and on her nearer approach 
he called to the people in the boat in the English language, and 
directed them to a landing place. As the boat did not return so 
soon as was expected, the pinnace was sent in search of her. The 
circumstance which caused the delay is thus narrated by Captain 
Woodes Rogers :—** The pinnace came back immediately from the 
shore, and brought abundance of crayfish ; and with a man clothed 
in goat skins, who looked more wild than the first owners of them. 
He had been on the island four years and four months. His name 
was Alexander Selkirk, a Scotchman, who had been master of the 
Cinque Ports galley, a ship which came here with Captain Dampier, 
who told me he was the best man in her; so I immediately agreed 

| with him to be a mate on board our ship. It was he who made the 
”! fire last night judigng, our ships to be English.’—In a former 


decend (not without horror) into the vault, behold, admiring, the | expedition to the South Seas, Selkirk had been master of a vessel, 
4 b rd } ve » » " » » vr . 7 . wal . ‘Pp 7 « 1 a7 1 
enormons old pulpit, and lay hands on it to take it away ; when sud- | called the Cinque Ports; but in consequence of a dispute with 


denly a frightful voice issues from the interior. 


Brontin was mov’d; the Sexton’s colour fled ; 
he Barber’s soul confessed a wish for bed. 


Rallying in despair, they grapple with the desk again, but are | 


against repulsed by the dire unknown, who now issues in wrath 


and completes the horror by knocking out their light, and cuffing 


them about the head and ears, They take to their heels. 


So, in a school, full often have I seen, 

In some rich corner, serving them for screen, 

A lawless band, whom naughty boys we name, 

Instead of lesson, gather’d o’er a game. 

If chance, while radiant with the full delight, 

The cane is felt, ere yet it gleam in sight, 

Sudden they stop, their ears the cuffs eschew, 

And forms and desks confess a scrambling crew. 
But Discord, who beheld the dire disgrace, 

In sheets of lightning pours upon the place ; 

Flames in their eyesight, thunders in their brain, 

And back compels them with a scourge of rain. 

Then in the shape of Sidrac she appears ; 

His long old visage hung between his ears ; 

His bending corpse, which seems to gain new life 

From pure perverseness and the love of strife, 

Stares o’er a stick, a candle in its hand ; 

And sharply he rebukes the faltering band. 


is Captain, he chose to stay alone on the island, rather than 
remain any longer under his command. His desire was com- 
plied with, and he was set on shore; with his clothes, bedding, 
!a firelock, one pound of gunpowder, a hatchet, cooking 
| utensils, some tobaeco, and his books. During the first eight 
| months of his residence on the island, Selkirk found it difficult 
>| to bear up against melancholy and the tediousness of his soli- 
3 | tary life. Iie built himself two huts with pimento trees, covered 
| them with long grass, and lined them with the skins of goats, which 
he killed with his gun so long as his pound of powder lasted. Just 
| as that was expended he found the method of kindling fire by 
| rubbing together two pieces of pimento wood. He employed him 
| self by praying and singing psalms. 
failed him; he could rot relish his food, from dejection and want 0 
salt ; nor used he to go to bed till he was no longer able to watch. 
| Pimento wood served him for both fire and candle, burning very 
| clearly, and with a fragrant refreshing smell. When his powder 
| was all expended, he was obliged to catch the goats by running them 
| down; and he grew so active as to be able to outstrip a good dog. 
| On one occasion his agility had nearly cost him his life. He put 
sued a goat at fu'l speed to the edge of a precipice which the bushes 
had concealed from his view: he fell, in consequence, a great height, 
| and was so bruised and stunned by the fall that he narrowly escaf 
| with his life. When he came to his senses, he found the goat 
| lying dead under him. He lay in this situation about four and 
| twenty hours, and then crawled with difficulty to his hut, which 
| was a mile distant; nor did he recover from the effects of this 
accident for several days. Goats and cats, which had been brought 
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a ~y ° | 
to the jsland,—the former by the Spaniards, the latter by the buc- | 


and cruisers,—had multiplied exceedingly: of the former, 
he had killed above 500 while dwelling here; and had caught as 
many more, which he dismissed, after marking them in the ear. He 
tamed a number of kids; and, in order to amuse himself, he 
sometimes to sing and dance with them and with his cats. 
Hlis clothes and shoes were soon worn out by running through the 


nods; but his feet grew so hard by exercise, that he could run. 


over the roughest ground without inconvenience, and found it diffi- 
cult afterwards to recorcile himself to the use of shoes. When 


his clothes were worn to rags, he made himself a coat and cap of | 
goat skin, which he sewed together with thongs of the same mate- | 


ral. His only needle was a nail; and when his knife was com- 


Jetely worn out, he made a new one of some iron hoops that were | 
bef of shore. As he had some linen cloth among his stores, he | 


made himself some shirts of it, sewing them together with the yarn 
of his worsted stockings. In the proper season he had plenty of 
turnips, which had been sown there by Dampier’s men, and 
imereased SO a8 So overspread some acres of ground. The cabbage 
trees also furnished him with good nourishment. He made excel- 
lent goat soup, and seasoned it with the fruit of the pimento, which 
isthe same as Jamaica pepper. His last shirt was nearly worn out 
when Captain Rogers arrived here; and he had forgotten his lan- 
age, or lost the power of articulation so much by disuse as to be 
hardly intelligible. Alexander Selkirk always remembered with 
easure his abode on Juan Fernandez. He was only thirty years 
of age when first left there ; and when the pains of loneliness had 
yorn off, and his health was improved by exercise, temperance, and 
afine climate, he became sensibly attached to his wild but tranquil 


life. His countenance retained ever after the traits that mark the | 


hunter in his solitary occupation. In the streets of London he 
went along with an air of complete abstraction, and often ran at full 
speed, totally regardless and unaware of the crowds that stood 
wondering at him. The adventures of Alexander Selkirk formed 
the groundwork of Defoe’s novel of “ Robinson Crusoe.”—Dr 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. — History of Maritime and Inland 
Discovery. Vol. 11. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 








Covenr GARDEN. 


Mr Power last night made his first appearance this season in | 


Teddy the Tyler. 
after the tragedies we have been seeing at this theatre, but the 
piece itself followed The Grecian Daughter, which we happened to 
miss (we shall take the first opportunity of seeing it); and the 


drama teaches us not to stand upon ceremony with these anomalies: 


The notion would not have come into our heads, had the farce 


been one of the ordinary kind; but it consists of one of those 
mere exhibitions of contrast between “ high and low life,’ against 
which we have a grudge, as shewing vulgarity on both sides,—on 


the low person’s, because he is out of his place ; and on that of the 


high society he gets into, because their dignity is made to | 


consist in pure astonishment at his lowness. Mistakes about tea 


and coflee, and footmen, are a little too much in the style of the | 


“silver fork school.” 


piece, in shewing us how accidental the difference is on either side, 


ad it is impossible not to laugh at the mistakes, the author has | 


made them so fantastic and incessant. Teddy is an Irish tyler 
« . ’ 


who getting one day from the roof with one of his comrades into a 


gentleman’s room, is tempted for the joke’s sake to dress him- 


self in a politer coat and waistcoat than those with which 


he is usually invested. He has no sooner metamorphosed himself | 
> 


than an old lawyer comes in, to announce to the young gentlemen 


that he is discovered to be heir to a noble family, and that his aunt | 


the Countess wants him. Teddy, alarmed at first, thinks fit to be 


the gentleman he is taken for, and acquiesces in these unexpected 


honours. His heart misgives him, however, when he thinks of the 


dothes; and as he is leaving the apartments with the lawyer, to go | 
and wait on his “ aunt the Countess,” he attempts, to the astonish- | 
ment of the old gentleman, to bolt out of the window. On arriving | 


tt the lady’s, he is accordingly introduced as being somewhat wild 
and uneducated,—a character which he proceeds to sustain ina very 


ueouth manner, by saluting some friend of her’s in the style of a brick- | 


layer, kissing a dog which one of them has in her arms, with the intima- 
tion thathe thinks it as handsome as the owner, and complaining of the 
Pride of the footmen, who draw back when he proposes to shake 
them by the hand. One mystification succeeds to another, when 


‘cry of “Fire” is set up; a scene of ahouse on fire ensues (a very 





It seems an anti-climax to notice such a piece 


However, there is “a preferment” in the | 


good one); and the Tyler acts in his true character, by quitting 
/his noble friends, running up a ladder, and rescuing from the 
apartment in which he got the clothes the young gentleman 
their proprietor, who turns out to be the real heir. Every thing 
adjusts itself accordingly. The minds of the lords and _ ladies 
are made easy respecting the strange treatment of their tea and 
coffee; and Teddy, instead of being taken to Bow Street about the 
clothes, finds himself received into the favour of the young lord. 


| We hope the reader is satisfied with this grave analysis; and that 
he will acknowledge our zeal for the discharge of our critical 
duties, 

We have nothing to add to our statement respecting the first 
impression we received of Mr Power’s style of performance, when 
/ we saw him at the Tottenham-street Theatre. He is very clever, 
off-hand, easy, and natural, with a certain want of richness. The 


galleries delight in him, and the boxes cannot help sympathizing 
with the galleries, for more reasons than they are aware of. He 
walks the stage as comfortably as if he was in his own house, and 
he is conscious of his humour too, and rarely fails to make some 
little comment upon it of look or tone ; but after all, the comment 
is not enough. He is so natural, that he seems as if he could no 
more help what he does, than a real Irishman could in his situation; 
but there is something too much of dry fac-simile in it, and not 
enough of garnish and ebullition. You think that an Irishman 
picked up on the quay at Dublin would do just as the actor does,— 
neither more nor less, 

Miss Netson, in addition to a trim little waist and a black bed- 
dice, had a most brilliant poppy-colored petticoat on, for which 
our eyes felt grateful. eS 


“CHAT AND MISCELLANIRS. 


De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis—OLp Sayine. 
Of all sorts of things,—and some others. 








An Imposstste Son.—One of the Kings of France enquired of a 
certain Marchioness, how old she was;—she answered, forty:— 
|“ And you?” said his Majesty, speaking to the lady’s son :—“* May 
it please your Majesty,” replied he; “Iam the same age as my 
mother.” —Gretry’s Memoirs. (Untranslated) 

Nosie PrivitEGe.—Weather-cocks were formerly painted and 
blazoned, and represented the banners and pennons of the nobility, 
who alone were privileged to have them on their houses. The 
| privilege is said, at one time, to have been confined only to such 
_nobles as had been foremost in the assault of some town, and had 
planted his banner or pennon on the rampart.—La Vie Privée des 
Francais. 


A memorable instance of the employment of popular songs 
for encouraging the soldiery in combat, is found in the history 
of the battle of Hastings, on which occasion the Normans 
began the attack, singing the Song of Orlando. This fact is related 
in a still more chivalrous manner by others, who tell us that 
Tuaillefer, a Norman, led the onset (by a special boon from William) 
singing of Roland, and Charlemagne, and of Olivier, who died at 
Roncesvalle ; and that he fell, singing and giving battle. —Panizzi. 
| [Critica Dumn-suew.—I knew at Rome, a very amiable, esti- 
mable, and well-informed Englishman, who habitually conversed 
by gestures. One day I asked him what kind of music was most 
admired in England; he arose, went to the piano-forte, played a 
kind of jig-tune, and made a grimace; he then pljyed a noble and 
simple air, with a full harmony, and looked at me with an a'r of 
satisfaction. I think he could scarcely have given a clearer expla- 
nation.— Gretry’s Memoirs. (Untranslated.) 

SINGULAR Eprrapa in Jamatca.—[In reading the epitaph, one 
does not know what providential calamity the man will come to 
_next.]—Hlere lyeth the body of Lewis Galdy, Esq. who died, Sep- 

tember 22, 1739, aged 80. He was born at Montpelier, in France; 
which place he left on account of his religion, and settled in this 
island, where, in the great earthquake in 1692, he was swallowed 
_up, and by the great providence of God, by a second shock was 


| thrown out into the sea, where he continued swimming, till he was 
taken up by a boat, and miraculously preserved. He afterwards 
_ lived in great reputation, and died universally lamented.—[{There is 
| evidently much left out of this epitaph. After the passage where 
_he%is stated to have been providentially thrown into his swimming 

condition, it should have run thus,—* till, by a direct interference 
of the hand of heaven, he was dashed violently?against a rock, 
where he continued to stick, and must have been knocked to pieces 
by the breakers, had not a savage, by the blessing of God, rolled a 
great stone on his head, which detaching him from his position 
threw him again into the sea, where by a crowning mercy he found 
himself among half-a-dozen sharks, who snapped at him in vain, till, 
&e. &c.””) 
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THE TATLER. 





A Trirtine Orver.—The young Duke of Burgundy, nephew of | 
Louis the Fifteenth, amused himself with cultivating carnations. 
One of the courtiers substituting other flowers for those which the 
Duke had planted, persuaded him that they had grown and flowered 
in one night. The Royal dupe was convinced that Nature was 
obedient to his will. One night, being unable to sleep, he deter- 
mined to rise ;—his attendants informed him that it was yet midnight. 
“Well!” said his Highness, “let it be day.””—Botanica Istorica. 


Tne Swiss Docror.—The Duke de Rohan, while travelling in | 
Switzerland, found himself indisposed in a village, the name of 
which I forget, and sent for the most celebrated physician of the 
Canton. Doctor Thibaut was immediately called to visit the noble 
stranger. He entered the Duke’s chamber, and saluting him, gravely 
asked him what was the nature of his complaint. M. de Rohan 
looked at him attentively: “‘ Doctor (said he), I know not how it 
is, but I have a vague recollection of having seen you before.”— 
“ Very probably, Monseigneur, (said Doctor Thibaut gravely), for 
I had the honour to be your Grace’s farrier.”—“ What! (said the 
Duke), and you play the physician here! How do you treat your | 
patients ?” Doctor Thibaut replied without hesitation, that he was | 
considered the most eminent physician in the Canton, and that he 
treated his patients the Swiss, very much in the same manner as he | 
had treated his Excellency’s horses ; that, it was true, a good many 
of them died, in consequence of his remedies, but that he had also | 
had the good fortune to effect some cures. He concluded with | 
begging his Grace not to expose him, but to allow him to make his | 
living at the expense of the lives of the Swiss.—Chevreau. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A Fair Take 1x.—] must relate you a little anecdote which is 
erfectly true, and which cannot fail to amuse you. The King has 
ately employed himself in making verses: Messieurs de Saint | 

Aignau and Dangeau put him in the way of it. He wrote a little | 
madrigal the other day, with which he was not much pleased. One | 
day, he said to Maréchal de Grammont, “ M. le Maréchal, read this | 
little madrigal, if you please, and tell me if you ever saw so silly a 
one ; because it is known, that I have lately been fond of poetry, | 
they bring me all the nonsense that is written.” The Maréchal, 
having read it, said tothe King, “ Your Majesty is an excellent 
judge of everything; this is certainly, without exception, the most 
silly and ridiculous madrigal I ever read.” The King laughed and 
continued, “ Must not the writer be a great fool ??’—“ There is no 
other name for him,” said the Maréchal. “ Oh,” said the King, 
“how delighted I am that you have spoken your sentiments so 
freely! Iam myself the author of it.’—“ Ah, Sire, what treason 
have I uttered! I entreat your Majesty to give it me again, I read it 
hastily !’"—* No, M. le Maréchal, the first sentiments are always 
the most natural.” The King was very much entertained at this 
little frolic ; but those about him, thought it the most cruel thing | 
that could be done to an old courtier. For myself, I love to make | 
reflections, and I wish the King would reflect in like manner on 

this adventure, that he might see how far he is from knowing the | 
truth.— Madame Sevigné. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


— | 


This Evening, an Original Romantic Burletta Spectacle, called 
BLACK VULTURE, 
OR, THE WHEEL OF DEATH. 
Mrs FITZWILLIAM, Nubida, Mrs DALY, 
Miss M. GLOVER. 
Mr YATES, 
Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. 
Remmy Vie Callough O'Bormagher, Mr DOW NE, 
Usbeck, Mr GALLOT, Chuno, (his Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
The Black Vulture, MrO. SMITH, 

Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohong, Mr EDWIN, 
Chingchis, Ximinc, Bosphor, Kolus, Acbar, Uraddin, and Ophan, (Seven 
charmed Hunters doomed to uaceasing Sleep) Messrs. Taylor, Fry, 
Morris, V. Webster, Willing, Charles and Mordauat, 


Ozinda, 
Ianthe, 

Octolar, 

Ralmakhan, Mr S. SMITH, 


Hans, Coglar, Hopwyr, Sailwyng, Aieros, &c. (Guomes employed in the | 


Gold Mill,) Messrs Smith, Kelly, Gallot, Kerr, Jones, &c. 
Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON, 
Gold-Washers, Officers, Slaves, Fishermen, &e. 


After which (7th time) a New Comic Burletta, called 


SCHEMING AND SEEMING, 
OR, MIMIC AKT AND ATTIC SCIENCE. 
Letitia Moonshine, Miss DALY. 
Mr Egostus Altoloque, MrS. SMITH, 
Mr Manifold Moonshine, M: GALLOT, 
Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, Mr CHAPMAN, 
Monsicur Capriole, Mr V. WEBSTER, 
Mr Frederick Similus, Mr YATES, who will assume the following Charac- 
ters; —M ,nheer Von Bieutenspielen, a German Composer; Jarvie Wheelem, 
Conducior of the Steam Diligence; Katty O'Dab, an Irish Washerwoman ; 
Monsieur Capriole, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dancer ; 
Mr Egostus Altoloque, a Teacher of Elocution. 


To conclude with 


WILLIAM AND ADELAIDE. 


| Diana Vernon, 


| Sir Frederick Vernon, Mr, THOMPSON, 


| 
|< Tyrant soon [’ll burst thy Chains,” 

ms ’ . ts n . > el ” 
| lhe celebrated Scena from § The Maid of Judah,’ ‘ Fortune’s Frowns, 
} 
| 


| 
} 
| 
} 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LAnpg 


This Evening, the Comedy of 
THE WONDER. 
Donna Violante, Miss CHESTER, her 2nd appearance 
Donna Isabella, | Miss FAUCIT, ‘ 


Flora. Mrs ORGER, Inis, Mrs NEWCOMBE 
Don Felix, © Mr WALLACK, ; 
Colonel Britton, Mr COOPER, Lissardo, 


Mr HAR 
Frederick, Mr HOOPER, ee 


Don Lopez. Mr NWUGHES, 


Gibby, Mr WEBSTER, 
Don Pedro, Mr W. BENNETT, 
Vasquez, Mr EATON, Alguazil, Mr SALTER, 
Servant, Me HONNOR, Soldier, Mr FENTON, 
Previous to the Comedy the Band will perform Mozart's Overture tg 
**Die Zauberfldte.”’ 


After the Divertisement, Rossini’s Overture to ‘* Taneredi.” 


After which, a New Divertisement, by M. Simon, entitled 
LE ROMANTIC AMOUREUX. 
The Overture and Music composed and selected by Monsieur Simon. 
The Principal Characters by 
Misses O'BRIEN, BARNETT, BASEKI, BALLIN, LANE, 
M'NENRY, LYDIA, 
Mesdames, Vallancey, Gear, Willmott, Webster, Claire, E. Jones, && 
Mons. SIMON and Mr GILBERT, 
Messrs. Wieland, Chikini, Bartlett, Baker, Downe, Moxay, Stanley, 
Roffery, Burdett. 


To which will be added, the Interlude of 


THE BATH ROAD. 


Elfen, Mrs WAYLETT. 
Captain Rambleton, Mr BALLS. 
Varnish, Mr HOOPER, Tom, Mr UARLEY, 


Ta the course of the Interlude, Mr Harley and Mrs Wayleit will intro. 
duce the Comic Duct of ** When a Little Farm we Keep.” 
To conclude with (50th time) a Drama, in Two Acts, called 
THE BRIGAND. 
(Prince Bianchi’s Niece) Miss FAUCIT. 
(the Brigand’s Wile) Mrs W. BARRYMORE. 
Prince Bianchi, (Governor of Rome) Mr YOUNGE, 
Albert, Students of the French Academy Mr H. WALLACK, 
Theodore, of Painting, ; Mr J. ViINING, 
Count Caraffa, Mr C. JONES, Fabio, Mr HUGHES, 
The Cardinal Secretary, Mr FENTON, Nicolo, Mr WEBSTER, 
(Vhe Brigand Chief) Mr W ALLACK, 
Rubaldo (his Lik utenant) Mr BEDFORD, 
Spoletto, Mr BLAND, Uberto, Mr ROBINSON, 
Carlow, Mer YARNOLD. Matteo, Mr HOWELL, 
Officer, Mr CATHIE, Servant, Me LiONNOR. 


Ottavia, 
Maria Grazie, 


Alessandro Massaroni 


On Saturday, The Barber of Seville 5 Deaf as a Post; and Masaniello, 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAY MARKET. 


This Evening, the Opera of 
ROB ROY MACGREGOR. 
Miss PATON,—«ho will sing ‘* There’s a Tear,” 
**A Highland Lad,” ‘* Here’s a health Bonnie Scotland to Thee,” 
and ‘* The Blne Bonnets over the Border.”’ 
Mattie, Mrs T. HILL, Hostess, Mrs COVENEY, 
Helen Macgregor Camphell, Mrs. W. CLIFFORD, 
Owen, Mr. WILLIAMS, 
Francis Osbaldistone, Mr. HORN, 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone, Mr. BRINDAL, Capt Thornton Mr. COVENEY, 
Rob Rov Macgregor Campbell, Mr. MUDE, 
Mr. HEALY, Major Galbraith, Mr HOCKEL, 
Balie Nicol Jarvie, Mr. W. FARREN, 
Sanders Wylie, Mr. W. JOHNSON, Andrew, Mr. M, BARNETT, 
Dougal, Mr. ROSS, Stanchells, Mr. C. MORRIS, 
Sergeant, Mr. COOKE. 


Allan, 


After which, the Opera of 
THE BARBER OF SEVILLE. 
Rosina, Miss PATON, in which character she will sing 
** An old Man wou'd be wooing.” 


And with Mr Horn, the Duet of “* Ah! Maiden fair.” 
Marcellina, Mrs COVENEY. 
Count Almaviva, MrHORN, 
| Doctor Bartolo, Mr WILLIAMS, Fiorello, Mr COOKE, 
Basil, Mr HUCKEL, Argus, Mr BISHOP, 
Talbovy, Mr V. WEBSTER, Ofticer, Mr C. MORRIS, 
Notary, Mr COATES, Alguazil, Mr LODGE. 


Mr J. REEVE, 


Figaro, 


To conclude with the Farce of 


WILLIAM ‘THOMPSON. 


To-morrow, Guy Mannering: and Inkle and Yarico. Being for the 

S 2 @ : : i] 
Benefit of Miss Paton, and the last Nivht of the Season. 
- — nl 





parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J.Cuapper, 98 Rovai Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fist», 
16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

C. aud W. Reyneut, Printers, Grond street, Golden square. 
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